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The Beautiful ‘BELLING’ 


Electric Streamline Cooker 
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—will look just lovely = 


in your kitchen 
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! Finished in finest cream 
and black vitreous enamel. 








2 Grand big oven with 
automatic temperature con- 
trol and full size patent glass 
door for ‘ visible cooking.’ 


3 Fast boiling plates which 
you can turn right down to 
“ simmer.” 


4 Very simple to use. So 
easy to clean. 





5 Hinged hob cover lifts up ~ 
and keeps the wall clean 
when cooking. 


pT ma we | 








You can’t beat a 


7 7 : No. 63 A.B., £29-5-0. 
Purchase Tax, £8 -1 -o extra. 
Total Price, £37-6-0. 
Patent Nos. 476759 and 493796 
BELLING & CO., LTD., BRIDGE WORKS, ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX ‘ 
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An alleged defect of British 

manufacturers in export 
markets is their failure to | 
provide service facilities | 
on the spot. Well, of | 
course, there are a lot 
of spots in the world. 
In considering engineer- 
ing parts and com- 
ponents (for machine 
tools, motor vehicles and 
aircraft for instance) you 
may like to keep in mind 
that Simmonds and _ its 
associated companies do 
offer a world wide service. If 
you hope to sell your products 
in—say, Australia, on the 
Continent or in America, it should 
ease your mind to know that renewals 
and spares and service of Simmonds’ 
products will be available on the spot. 
It willease your customers’ minds too! 
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SIMMONDS 





Servants to Industry ... on the spot when wanted. 


SIMMONDS AEROCESSORIES LIMITED, GREAT WEST ROAD, LONDON 
A COMPANY OF THE SIMMONDS GROUP. 


LONDON . MELBOURNE . MONTREAL PARIS . NEW YORK . LOS ANGELES 
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AVAILABLE ONLY WITHIN A LIMITED AREA UNTIL AFTER RESTRICTIONS 
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GINGER ALE LIME JUICE CORDIAL — 
SODA WATER LEMONADE 
TONIC WATER GRAPE FRUIT 































BELFAST 

Will be welcomed back with ‘‘Cheers!” 
Mortuer's a 
MEUTICIPATING... { 


of unrationed 


: ) AI 
shopping and VY \ 
AK |7 


Ate You acguvre 
the presents > at 


it 
“ y) “lyn -Jendse 7 


our skin is a highly sensitive organ. Its 2,000,000 pores 


Confechon must be kept active with regular baths. Its fine nerve 
) net-work should be stimulated with cold showers or vigorous 
friction rubs. Once your skin begins to work as Nature in- 





to make special occasions sweeter 








N.B. To ‘ Melticipate’ is to antwipate sweetly! 
MELTIS LTD., LONDON AND BEDFORD tended, you will find you have acquired an extra sense. 
C7 Only when you have developed your skin-sense can you 
enjoy to the full, the luxurious comfort a warm bath can 
mA give ; the fresh touch of new underwear ; the soft caress of 


sea breezes on bare limbs, and above all, the carefree 

200-202, RECENT ST., LONDON, W.1 rapture of Coty Talc after the bath —the most exciting 
(our ONLY avpREss) “ ki ; Te: athennient 

Sl the Minit ty dnb te hs word experience your skin-sense can enjoy. In stimulating your 

skin-sense Coty Talc stirs up a calm, silky confidence that 
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SCIATICA, LUMBAGO 
OR ANY RHEUMATIC AMUMENT? TALC 7; — 
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DOCTORS USE IT. Obtainable from all Lhemists 



































REGO 


the Yreatest lame in Cotton 
and Yertile Yabrics 


SHEETS - PILLOWCASES - TOWELS - FLANNELETTES - WINCETTES 
DRESS ee eee: FURNISHINGS --UTILITY FABRICS - ETC. 
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ORROCKSES, CREWOSON 6 CO. LTO., PRESTON, MANCHESTER, BOLTON, LONDON 











Old Angus is a noble Scotch, 
but how rare it is these days. 
Even now that strictly limited 
whisky distillation is being 
permitted again, we must go 
gently with our stocks until the 
new whisky has had its years 
of maturing. This means sadly 
reduced ¥ supplies, but 
Old Angus is still ob- 
tainable— may your 
rewarded. 
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Amongst young, energetic 
people, Woo! wins every time. 
They like the comfort of Wool 
next to them, absorbing moist- 
ute without growing damp or 
clammy. They like the healthy 
texture of Wool, never lying quite 
flat against the skin and always 
allowing free circulation of air. 


ago TOR HEALTH 


(Ts) we 
w )b is International Wool Secretariat 
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CELESTA 


FINO 


SHERRY 


Per | 6/6 Bottle 


Supplied to the public through the 
Retail Trade ONLY. 


POST-WAR HOSTESS 
will cook with stored 


heat; heat ready for ie 
any call. Kitchenstaff, 7" 


or the lack—will not 





worry her; everything will remain so orderly and clean. 
Stoking will take only five minutes of her day. _High 


fuel costs will no longer be possible. She will have a 


AGA 


Regd. Trade Mark 


Heat Storage Cooker —an 


AGA HEAT LTD. 

(Proprietors: Allied Jronfounders Ltd.) 

Orchard House, Orchard Street, W.1. 
Telephone: Mayfair 6131. 














shiner 
SENIORS 


FISH & MEAT PASTES 
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ZONING RESTRICT A) S DISTRIBUTION 
May conditions soon make KUNZLE 
and Cakes available to 













C KUNZLE LTD., FIVE WAYS, BIRMINGHAM. IS5 











FROG MODEL AIRCRAFT 
International Model Aircraft 
Ltd., have been 100% on war 
work, that is why there haven’t 
been any FROG model aircraft 
for the last five years. It won’t 
be long now before FROG 
models will once again be tase ss 
available. nec 
Sole Concessionnaires :: 


oon 


LINES BROS. LTD, LONDON, S.W19 











as been used 


in most types of aircraft 
including the 


LANCASTER ia 


y ais 
FLYING ronrness 7” 
A vemeest 


TYPHOON 


SPITFIRE novo 


sve?” 


SUNDERLAND 


Redi-bilt 


INTERLININGS 


keep good clothes in good shape 
Ask Your Tailor 
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Drink COFFEE 






PURE COFFEE AT ITS BEST! 


Send 1d. stamp for interesting 
booklet to Standard Brands Ltd. 
Dept F Aldwych House London W.C.2. 








Good, pure 
delicious food. /m 
Atreat toeat }*% 
~and easily 


digested 


Enquiries to : 
MONTGOME 





Q As aN ¢; 
RIE& CO-LTD: IBROX: GLASGOW. 
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OLD HENTY THE GARAGE 
MAN KNOWS HIS JOB 














Bottle the late fruits and 
tomatoes with the aid 
of SNAP VACUUM 
CLOSURES and en- 
sure a good supply 
through the winter. 
In cartons of 12, 2/6, 
plus 8d. tax. 


GRAHAM 
FARISH Ltd. 


Bromley, Kent 
& at STAPLEHURST. 






















Smooth D.D.D. #& 
BALM over the 
sore patches and 3¢*\ 
the incessant itch ‘A 

will be soothed in- 
stantly. D.D.D. !: 
BALM contains 
powerful antiseptic and healing 
ingredients that check infection 
and start immediate below-surface 
healing. From Chemists, 2/- ajar 


D.D.D. BALM 

















Tele : Sheffield 22283 (4 lines). 


J.STEAD € CO. LTO. SHEFFIELD 2 





PYREX....,GLASS 


is essential to many 
important 
Industrial 







An usicisibll 
GLASS BOILER! 


This illustration depicts a steam 
boiler which was built up to 
special requirements from 
PYREX Brand Heat-resisting 
glass. 


This particular Unit consists of 
187 feet of 3-inch PYREX Brand 
Glass Tubing, arranged in a 
series of twenty spiral coils. 
This amazingly intricate piece 
of apparatus is housed in a 
12-inch PYREX Brand Glass 
cylinder, with extruded inlet 
and outlet, and forms part of 
a Bleaching Tower, the total 
height of which is 30 feet, 
containing, in all, 550 feet of 
spiral tubing. 


We are frequently asked to 
build up Assemblies such as 
this, and shall be pleased to co- 
operate with research workers 
and manufacturers at any time, 
either working from drawings 
supplied, or preparing these 
ourselves from _ instructions 
received. 


Ask for PYREX Brand and see 
that you get it! 


PYREX Brand 


Reqd Trade Mark 


INDUSTRIAL GLASSWARE 


is made by 


James A. Jobling 
& Company Ltd. 
Wear Glass Works, 
SUNDERLAND. 


P.49 
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Spain’s Foreign Minister has congratulated the United 
Nations on final victory. In return they are wondering 
whether to alter the No Admittance notice to one of No 
Lemons. 

° ° 


There was a marked shortage of alcoholic drinks during 
the VJ celebrations. And to make matters worse there 
was very little beer either. 


A new vitamin relieves 
stiffness in the joints.. It 
is Nature’s answer to the 
problem of queueing for it. 


° ° 


“The old-fashioned horse- 
hair sofa was very slippery 
to sit on,” says a writer. 
For that matter, few hunt- 
ing people nowadays ride 
bareback. 


° ° 





“ 


. . . Time was when this stretch of the river was used for 
teaching the lads of the village to swim; now the tadpoles have 
some difficulty in doing so. . . "—Letter in “‘ The Times.” 


Children won’t listen to anybody these days. 
° ° 


A correspondent recalls that one spring he visited a 
beauty spot and what at first appeared to be buttercups 
were yellow film cartons. Later on the fields were white 
with dailies. 


° ° 


Weare given to understand that 
the statement that the railways 
of the future may be powered by 
atomic energy doesn’t necessarily 
include the porters. 


° ° 


Motor fuel is still scarce: now 
that both European and Japanese 
wars are over it is presumed that 
our economic experts have had 
no alternative but to transfer 
the oil shortages back to this 
country. 





Thieves are reported to have attempted to break into 
Lord’s. We hope they had the decency to use the Players’ 
Entrance. 

° ° 


“The aeroplane will play an important part in future 
Test series,” forecasts a cricketer. Pamphlet raid warnings 
may be expected almost hourly, when campaigning begins 
seriously again. 

° ° 


Owing to the shortage of 
cigarettes many smokers have 
cut down their moustaches 
for the sake of economy. 


° ° 


Faulty gutters caused a 
huge waterspout to interrupt 
a Leamington opera _per- 
formance. They had to 
wring out the curtain. 


°o ° 


The average German may 
be a bad loser, as a journ- 
alist says, but at any rate it isn’t for want of practice. 





° ° 


“Let me know whether you wish to have introductions to both 
ladies as well as gentlemen.”—Correspondence club circular. 


But wouldn't five be an odd number? 
o roy 


A Berlin theatre is to open. We understand that The 
Merry Widow will be staged and 
a keen watch kept on the queue 
—just in case. 


°o ° 


Onions are free of price control 
tillautumn. The news needn’t be 
announced. The first breath of 
the rumour will last till then. 


° ° 


As August 12th fell on a 
Sunday this year the official 
grouse - shooting season began 
on August 13th. This meant 
that birds did not reach the 
London hotels until the 11th. 
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Home Hints 


On Distempering a Room 


to take a little advice from an old hand at the game. 
With what enthusiasm does not the beginner’s mind 
contemplate the walls, shabby, faded, and discoloured, 
but soon about to be transformed, as by the touch of a 
wizard’s wand, to the niveous glory of an Alpine mountain- 
side. At his hand are brush and bucket. The floor is 
covered with newspapers. He has donned the mob-cap 
and apron of his craft. He strains like a greyhound at 
the leash. 
But stay, Master sophomore! We must first compound 
the magic elixir that is to irradiate and empearl the 
sordid scene. 


Hint No. 1.—To Mrx DIsTeMPER 


Hack open the tin with a blunt instrument and scoop out 
the muck with a bit of wood into the pail. Add water and 
slosh about until the liquid has the consistency and taste of 
cream. If .the mess is too thick the brush will not move. 
To test, take a large brushful and raise the right arm. The 
stuff should trickle at a fairly slow pace down the sleeve and 
gently irrigate the torso. 

Now all is set for the task. Difficult indeed it is not to 
rush at our wall with the wild rapture that only the true 
artist knows, and apply the fluid as high as the hand can 
reach, nay higher, springing with quick leaps into the 
air and painting as near to the ceiling as we can. But 
discretion must prevail over impulse, and nothing but 
weariness and disappointment can result from so irregular 
a beginning. It is necessary to use 

The Step-ladder. 

The step-ladder must be placed near the wall about to 
be blanched, opened with the sharp outward movement 
of either hand and mounted on the left-hand side with a 
firm but easy tread. Care should be taken that the hinge 
or other fastening between the two portions of the 
mechanism has not been corroded by rust, or eaten away: 
by time; for if this precaution is neglected the* angle 
between the two parts is liable to increase with such 
marked velocity as to precipitate the young user to the floor. 


Te: young distemperer or distempress will do well 


Hint No. 2.—To Menp a Step-LaDDER 

Tie up the rotten thing with rope. 

Remounting our nimble steed, we enter the lists once 
more. We have taken with us the brush which has been 
lightly, oh so lightly, dipped into the shining pail, the 
drops flicked off, the bristly end poised delicately between 
the thumb and forefinger of the right hand. The operation 
commences. Downwards we move the brush, stroking, 
as it were, rather than scrubbing the face of our target, 
then swiftly upwards to catch the descending drops that, 
if they run too swiftly, will mar the composition of our 
mural piece. This done, we descend, we dip, we mount, 
we paint again. This done, we descend, we dip—— 

An idea strikes us. We shall save time and labour if 
we carry the bucket to the top of the ladder and, yielding 
to it the place of honour, stand slightly below it and work 
downwards and sideways, step by step, until we reach the 
floor. 


Hint No. 3.—To Remove DIstTEMPER FROM FooTwEAR 
Use tennis-shoes. 


With a rapid rhythm the work proceeds. We sing. 


We reach the skirting-board, and lying face downwards 


lay the final touches on our impasto. It will soon be 
perceived that there remains between the two portions 
of the step-ladder a large triangular area as yet unessayed. 
This can be reached either (a) by thrusting the head and 
shoulders between the arch of the step-ladder or (6) by 
moving the —— thing somewhere else. 


Hint No. 4 


On no account move the step-ladder before taking down 
the pail. 


Hint No. 5.—To Remove DisTEMPER FROM THE : EYES 
AND Ears 


Plunge the head into a bath... 


When we set forth on our endeavour it well may be 
that the radiant shafts of the morning sun streamed into 
our little room, but long since on his diurnal circuit the 
orb of day has passed onwards, the stroke of noon has 
sounded, a softer light prevails to linger through the 
afternoon and merge at length into the quiet shades of 
eventide. We shall have done well if we have brought 
with us a packet of sandwiches, a bottle of beer and a mug, 
and if we remember, as we pour out the last but one into 
the last, that distemper cannot be removed from beer. 

But before the twilight deepens -we shall have realized 
that the walls, once so sombre and grimy, are now adorned 
by magnificent frescoes resembling billowy clouds in the 
palest white and grey, interspersed by the floating figures 
of angels and cherubs, and galleys in full sail. This is 
partly due to the fact that a great deal of the original dirt 
on our canvas has mingled with the distemper, and ‘partly 
to the fact that our own desire for self-expression and the 
confounded step-ladder, which is always getting in the way, 
have caused us to work in curves and patches, ‘rather than 
in straight and formal strips. Yet how much that may 
have been lost in sheer whiteness and level application has 
been gained for all time in majesty and in art! 

We shall not leave the scene of our labours, I think, 
before we have removed the pail and the step-ladder, 
submissive servants of our craft, into the centre of the 
room and taken a last loving look at our handiwork, 
scrutinizing the cloud pictures we have made, first at close 
quarters and anon at a distance, shading the eyes with 
the hand as we do so, and moving ever sharply backwards, 
step by step. 

Hint No. 6.—To Remove DisTEMPER FROM THE TROUSERS 

Bury them in the garden. 

In further articles we hope to give the amateur house- 


decorator a few timely hints on laying a carpet, installing 
a geyser, and painting the stairs. EVoE. 


° ° 


Impending Apology 
“London, August 4.—Sir Harry Lauder celebrated his 75th 
birthday to-day. He is the famous Irish ballad singer.—Wireless.” 
Jamaica paper. 


° ° 


“No MORE FOOD, SAYS MINISTER.” 
Heading in evening paper. 
Ah, well—it was nice while it lasted. 
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THE KEY MAN 





“Let me out! Let me out!” 
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Peas oan ee 


“It’s a new kind of bomb, darling, for the benefit of mankind.” 


The Tumbrils 


HEY tell me the tumbrils are coming, 
The shafts are newly painted a bloody-red, 
The horses are being hired from a brewer, 
So it is said. 


People have already heard the creak 
Of the wheels, and the drivers’ horrid cries, 
And over the golden streets of Belgravia 
A vulture flies. 


The drivers are practising with their whips, 
Lashing themselves into a fine frenzied state, 
They are even teaching the horses’ moustaches 
To curl with hate. 


Somebody also met a woman 
Who had bought a tasselled cap of scarlet 
tweed; 
That there has been a lot of knitting lately 
One must concede. 


So we are for it! There is no hope. 
Death in a carriage-and-pair stands at the door. 
We should be afraid if we hadn’t been so 
Frightened before. 


Nobody likes the sound of tumbrils, 
Yet we hope to greet ours with aplomb, 
For it cannot possibly make as much noise 
As a V bomb. 


Though the axles squeal like wild banshees, 
Though charged with black thunder are the horses’ 
hoofs, 
We also heard the sound of shrapnel falling 
On to the roofs. 


As for the lady in the red cap, 
Dear old fire-watcher, dear old tea-drinker still, 
What brave blitz stories we shall swop on the way 
To Tower Hill! V.G. 
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Hearing it with Fish 


OT long ago in a strange town, happening to fall 
off my bicycle opposite a fishmonger’s, I noticed 
some fish on the slab and no queue. So I went in. 

“Ts this fish for sale?” I asked. 

The fishmonger had the thin look that goes with his 
trade and the pleasant friendly air habitual with such men. 
Of all shopkeepers, by and large, you will find fishmongers 
easily the most courteous and the least disposed to 
arrogance. 

He said yes, it was. 

“Can I buy some?” I asked incredulously. 

“Certainly,” he said. “What would you like?” 

“What are these flat things?” I asked him, pointing 
with my bicycle pump, which I always carry in my hand 
when cycling, and he explained that they were plaice, 
adding, quite without prompting, that they were nice 
and fresh. 

“T can see they are,” I agreed. ‘They look most 
splendid fish. Could I possibly have as many as two, 
do you think?” 

“Why not?” he said; and detecting a note of surprise 
in his voice I told him that where I came from it was not 
possible to walk into a shop and buy plaice. Toil and 
even tears, I explained, and long hours in the broiling sun 
and the slow shuffle of maimed feet on the merciless pave- 
ment went into the business of purchasing plaice in my 
city, and even then you didn’t get plaice, not blooming 
likely. Plaice, my foot, I said; what you got was barbel 
or stockfish or a nice bit of bream. You were lucky to 
get that, I told him, where I came from. 

“We’ve no shortage of fish here,” he said. 
fillet them for you?” 

I never thought that at my age I should cry openly in a 
fishmonger’s shop, but I confess that when this honest 
fellow offered to fillet my plaice for me I had to turn my 
head away for a moment and pretend to be interested in 
a turbot. I think it was a turbot I was pretending to be 
interested in, though I am indifferent at the identification 
of fish. Trim fins, it had, blunt nose, low aspect ratio 
and the typical white under-surface camouflage of a sea- 
going fish. 

When I turned back again he. had filleted one plaice 
and was getting to work on the second. It is astonishing 
how quickly a trained fishmonger can fillet. The move- 
ments of his knife are almost too swift for the eye to follow, 
so that the flesh appears to fall away from the bones of 
its own volition, like butter off a dog’s back, as the saying 
is. He leaves the skeleton so clean and so complete, too, 
that one feels the fish must have been designed simply to 
have fillets cut off it. 

‘I said as much to the fishmonger, but he scouted the 
idea. 

“The Lord made ’em to suit ’isself,” he said, “not to 
make life easy for chaps like me. Three and fourpence, 
that is.” 

‘Why does a fishmonger never overcharge for flat-fish ?”’ 
I asked, having just thought of a joke. 

“Controlled,” he said. 

“It’s a riddle,” I explained. 

“Riddles!” he said. “I don’t go in for riddles much 
myself. That Hirohito’s had it, I see.” 

‘Because it: would be more than his plaice was worth.” 

“Ha,” said the fishmonger. “He’s a bad hat, if you 
ask. me.” 


“Who is?” 


“Shall I 


“That Hirohito. Him and ’is white ’orse. I’d fillet the 
pair of ’em if I had anything to do with it.” 

“T’m sure you’d make a good job of it,” I said 
courteously, though to tell the truth I didn’t see what 
Hirohito had to do with my riddle. ‘Do you think the 
surrender will come this week ?” 

“This week!” he said, staring. 
last night ?”’ 

“No,” I said... ‘Hear what?” 

“Well, blow me down!” said the fishmonger picking up 
a halibut (I think) in his amazement and turning it over 
and over in his hands. “I thought everybody knew by 


“Didn’t you hear it 


this time. Haven’t you heard Mr. Attlee say his piece 
then?” 

“Not a word,” I said. “Do you mean to say this is 
VJ Day?” 


“That’s right,” he said. “It’s over.” And with a 
gesture of finality he threw the fish back on the slab. 

So, for me, the end of six years of war will always be 
associated with the soft smack of a halibut on marble. 
Not an unfitting sound perhaps to symbolize the collapse 
of the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. 

° ° 


One Thing at a Time 


“Seaton, against the advice of Supt. C. J. Broughton, refused to 
ask for time in which to pay the fines and repeatedly asserted that 
he was not guilty.. During the hearing he repeatedly called P.c. 
Ayres a liar. 

On the advice of the clerk, Mr. A. S. Richardson, the Bench 
decided to leave this question over until cases against other 
defendants had been heard.”—Local paper. 


°o ° 


“UNRATIONED Meal, anything eats it, mixed with scraps, dogs, 
cats, birds. 25s. bag, delivered anywhere.” 
Advt. in Staffs. paper. 
Thanks, no. 





CLOSING DOWN 


Now that the war with Japan is finally won, Mr. 
Punch feels that he can close his Comforts Fund. 

He has therefore decided to divide any balance in 
hand and donations in the post equally between the 
Incorporated Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Help 
Society, and the Missions to Seamen. 

He thanks with all his heart all those who have 
contributed in cash and in kind, and those who have 
helped in other ways to enable him to provide comforts 
for so many of our gallant men and women in the 
Forces, those serving in the Forces of our Allies, the 
“blitzed” families, and the refugees from concentra- 
tion and slave-labour camps. 

Although Mr. Punch has had many letters of 
gratitude and thanks, he feels that these are due to 
you for your generosity, sympathy and unfailing 
support through these trying years. 


WELL DONE! 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 

















At the Pictures 





TECHNIQUE Has THE PULL. 


Ir happened that not having been 
able to attend the Press 
show, I visited Mr. Skeffing- 
ton (Director:. VINCENT 
SHERMAN) just after seeing 
the British film Johnny 
Frenchman; and the con- 
trast was remarkable, even 
painful. I mean the con- 
trast in smoothness of 
production, all-round merit 
of acting and direction and 
sheer capacity to entertain. 
The American picture, an 
artificial and contrived 
story about characters of 
dubious value, kept me in- 
terested or amused almost 
through its’ two hours; 
the British effort, with a 
theme and characters in- 
finitely more worthy, 
plenty of fine scenery and 
unfamiliar detail, and far 
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as subtle nor so forcibly obvious as to 
be called hokum, but straightforward, 
skilful film-making and good to watch. 

The playing too gives an impression 
of unobtrusive skill, though only Miss 
Davis and CLiaupE Rarns (as Mr. 
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dissolution. (I imagine they had as 
much fun with JeERomME Cowan’s bald 
head as with Miss Davis’s wrinkles.) 

A final word about the music, which 
is not merely background stuff: it is 
used, much of it earns its place. I 
would mention particularly 
the little scene where 
Fanny, at Mr, Skeffington’s 
front door, is surprised. by 
his arrival. 


I have an uneasy feeling 
that all that adds up to 
a far more favourable 
notice of Mr. Skeffington 

_. than it deserves, and I can 
only repeat the. excuse 
that I saw it just after 
seeing Johnny Frenchman. 
(Director: CHARLES 
Frenp). I don’t want to 
be too hard on this; it: is 
obviously well-intentioned 
and, I suppose, expensive, 
and there is an idea among 
film-producers that a critic 
is being unfair if he crabs 
a piece on which a good 


more variety of incident, J-4-Dowd deal of time, trouble and, 
bored and irritated me for (especially) money has been 
nearly the whole of its one [Mr. Skefington Spent. But why not take 
hundred minutes. SEMI-DETACHED , more trouble? Why not— 

We'll come to Johnny a CLAUDE RaIns in a story of a Cernish 


Frenchman \ater, but first 
Mr. Skeffington deserves a 
certain amount of praise 
for efficiency. As you probably know, 
it is the story of Fanny, a professional 
beauty of the 1914 period who insists 
on remaining a professional beauty for 
the next twenty years. She cannot 
bear the prospect of growing old, she 
cannot live without admirers; 
and the end is mechanically 
neat and sentimental, for she 
is provided with one old 
admirer (her ex-husband) who, 
being now blind, still thinks of 
her as young and beautiful. It 
is not a story that I should 
have considered likely, even 
with the talents of Brrre 
Davis, to hold my attention, 
and to call the film a good one 
would be to exaggerate; but 
entertaining and _ interesting, 
I insist, it is. The comedy 
scene at the inning, with 
the worked-up effect of the 
successively arriving suitors, 
would perhaps not have given 
me so much pleasure except 
for the contrast I have men- 
tioned. Nevertheless, by any 
standard it is well done, and 
throughout the film there are 
similarly bright passages, not 
delicate enough to be described 


Mrs. Skeffington 


Skeffington) have parts with anything 
much in them. Mostly the film is a 
field-day for the make-up department, 
for many of the other characters 
besides Fanny have to be followed 
through twenty years of galloping 





[Johnny Frenchman 


L’AFFAIRE DU POISSON 
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fishing village—ensure that 
the local heroine doesn't, 
seem to be just a young 
lady from London who has picked up 
the expressions “Da” and “M’dear’”’?. 
Why not try a little harder to adjust, 
the lighting for the back-projection 
“at sea”’ shots? Why not make an 
added effort to smooth the abrupt. 
transitions from  artificially- 
staged scenes to cuts that 
might have come, grey daylight 
and all, from a documentary or 
a newsreel? Why not use the 
Cornish-Breton rivalry theme 
for a story a little less simple, 
obvious and hackneyed than 
this Cornishman’s - daughter - 
loves-Frenchwoman’s-son 
routine? Why not think up 
some characters who aren’t 
merely types representing 
various aspects of sterling 
Cornish or Breton worth? .. . 
Well, I know I’m expressing 
a minority view. When I[ 
saw the film I heard two 
comfortable ladies delightedly 
observing “So natural!” of a 
piece of comic business that 
would have seemed to me 
exaggerated even on the stage; 
no doubt there are enough film- 
goers like them to make Johnny 
Frenchman a success. R. M. 
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Captain Sympson and I recently 

flew from the Middle East to East 
Africa on a Special Mission, the main 
object of which was to obtain a supply 
of Kugomba tobacco for the thousands 
of Kugombas in the Middle East. 
Kugomba tobacco, dark, rich, and 
with a kick like a horse, is one of 


[ may now be revealed. that 


the most potent factors in Kugomba | 


morale. 

“The plane goes at midnight,” said 
Sympson, “so we had better tell 
Driver Obongo to pick us up at the 
Club at 2300 hours, to be on the safe 
side.” To make sure that Driver 
Obongo picked us up at 2300 hours, I 
actually told him (to be on the safe 
side) to pick us up at 2200 hours: As 
it appears that our chief had told us 
that the plane left at midnight, when 
it really left at 0100 hours (to be on 
the safe side), and as Obongo arrived 
to pick us up rather early for the same 
reason, we astonished the people at 
the airport by getting there a great 
deal too early. 

We wandered round in the moon- 
light and presently met a colonel whom 
we knew. We do not mix much with 
colonels, but it does not do to be stand- 
offish in the Army, so we chatted. 

“Let’s get aboard,” said the colonel, 
“and secure the best seats before the 
others come.” He led us to a large 
plane and we went up a little ladder 
into a handsome saloon with panelled 
walls and adjustable arm-chairs. There 
were little tables and table-lamps and 
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On Tour 


expected to find in an ordinary army 
transport plane. 

“It has just been completed,” said 
the colonel, “‘and this is the maiden 
voyage. These arm-chairs can be 
adjusted to any position, or will swing 
round to any angle, like a revolving 
desk-chair.” He fiddled about with the 
gadgets, but the chair refused to be 
adjusted. 

“It is quite simple,” said Sympson; 

“you just press this and turn this, 
and . 

At that moment an R.A.F. officer, 
presumably the chief engine - driver, 
popped his head round the door at 
the end and told us to adjust our 
safety-belts. “Just going to take herup 
for ten minutes as a final trial,” he said. 

It was the first time that Sympson 
or I had flown, and as we taxied down 
the field and then slowly rose into the 
air I was conscious of a sudden warm 
affection for terra firma that seemed 
to be shared by my stomach. Even 
Sympson looked thoughtful, and it was 
not until two or three minutes had 
passed that we noticed the extra- 
ordinary behaviour of our colonel, who 
was revolving slowly round and round 
in his chair like a teetotum, wearing 
an expression of mingled surprise 
and irritation that I have seldom seen 
surpassed. Every time the revolution 
of the chair brought him face to face 
with us his expression became more 
and more furious, until Sympson and 
I became quite grateful for the 
moments when he was facing the other 
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went round faster and faster, and by 
the time we touched land again he was 
too weak to expostulate. 

Sympson and I helped to unstrap 
him and then hurried out into the 
fresh air. We were quite glad to find 
that the plane we had been in was not 
the ordinary transport at all but a 
special plane built for Very Important 
Personages. We do not know where 
they were going, but as we feel the 
colonel may have something to say 
about Sympson’s maladjustment of the 
arm-chair we are glad to say we have 
not yet met them in Kugombaland. 


° ° 


Truth in Advertising 


“Q—— (Vitamin Tonic) makes a man or 
woman look and feel 15 to 20 years younger 
than the actual age. . It darkens the 
whitish grey hair permanently for life and 
gives natural new teeth to the old men. 

0. was tried in Switzerland upon an 
emaciated male patient aged above 100 
years. Only by one month’s regular use of 
this marvellous preparation that patient of 
100 years age gained the health of a 30 years 
young man and has recently married a 
young wife. The actors and actresses of 
Hollywood are active young looking and 
charming by the use of this medicine even 
at an advanced age of 80 and 90 years’ and 
they are enthusiastically working on the 
stages. .. 

O was once put in a glass tumbler for 
a long time and that Glass Tumbler turned 
to be an unbreakable one and could not 
actually be broken to pieces though severe 
strokes had been blown on the same. It 
has been tested and approved by thousands 
and thousands in England and is now 
available in India. .. .” 

Advt. ‘in Indian paper. 
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“Yes, we ought to have been back. home days ago, only that the trains always seem to draw * 
so that we’re opposite a luggage-van.’ 











“ Phew ! 
‘no good German except a dead one’ and ‘ the whole 
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problem is an economic one 


Our Open Forum 


XX—Policy for Coal and Briquettes 


Mr. Kew Simmonds, who makes this glowing contribution 
to our series of chats on Reconstruction, is thoroughly con- 
versant and seldom ata loss. His early struggles in overseas 
trade have left their marks and francs upon him and he is in 
no way embittered. Mr. Simmonds’ keen interest in economic 
problems dates from a certain day in March, 1922. During 
the war he held several hush-hush appointments in W hitehall— 
in the full knowledge that a victory for Hitler would mean 
instant dismissal—and was almost automatically excused 
from street fire-watching duties. Three of his sons are now 
serving in Soho. He smokes immoderately and has excellent 
connections in retail trade. 


OAL. In that one word, those four letters, friends, 

we have the key to Britain’s industrial strength. 

Coal, in one or another of its many forms, is the 
life-blood of our manufacturing trades. Much has been 
written and read recently about atomic energy. Most 
people seem to think that the disintegrating atom spells 
doom for the coalfields. I cannot subscribe to this theory. 
The atom will have its place of course, but it will never 
quite replace the open coal-fire in the affections of the 
British people. And it should not be overlooked that the 
atom, being so unimaginably small, is a difficult thing to 
harness. 
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What is coal? Imagine a world of primeval swamp and 
slime with giant ferns and shrubs growing in rank on rank 
of profusion. The earth knows not man; and no birds 


sing. We are near the end of the Paleozoic era and 
igneous activity is slight. - Succeeding ages are as yet 
unborn. 


We are still a long way from coal. 

AZons pass—long, seemingly uneventful sons with 
Nature working away quietly and unobtrusively at every 
frond of fern. Then the pace slackens. Mons become 
ages; ages, decades; decades, years. And one day, black 
and glistening with the pent-up force of millions of years, 
there emerges coal—bottled sunshine. i 

Man appears. With skill and daring he tunnels through 
the duodenum, hacks his way along the transverse colon 
and reaches ‘the very bowels of the earth. The bottled 


_sunshine is released! 


But the work is hard and dangerous. The cesophagus 
may cave in without warning and brine may seep through 
from: old workings . . . 

Let me confess, friends, that I was once violently opposed 
to nationalization as such, just as I was opposed to Bureau- 
cracy per se. But that was some weeks ago. I am now 
convinced that some form of limited nationalization is the 
only answer, in the circumstances, to a very awkward 
situation—always provided, of course, that the idea of 
denationalization is kept somewhere in mind. 

But nationalization is not enough. I am _ pleading, 
friends, for nationalization plus. 

We are all shockingly prodigal in our use of coal. When 
we burn it in open fires the greater part of its goodness 
disappears up the chimney. only to reappear punctually 
every wash-day in backyards and gardens. One method 
of eliminating this waste has been put forward by my friend 
Chawner. He recommends the insertion of a trough of 
dilute oxymoran acid half-way up the chimney. The 
escaping goodness bubbles through the liquid (according 
to plan) and converts it into something like high octane 
fuel which can be used to advantage in either home or 
factory. There are other gadgets, but none is in common 
enough use. 

Subsidence is another problem. People in the south 
have no notion of the extent to which property can sink 
in value. I know of a whole estate of two-storied council 
houses that have been reduced to bungalows by subsidence. 
In one of the Yorkshire ridings there is a small community 
that has lived underground for years.. All that the visitor 
to this depressed or special area can see of Oglethorpe 
village is a straggling line of disused surface shelters. 

Mr. Shinwell and Mr. Bevan should see to it that every 
house in a mining district is furnished with a safety margin 
of at least one additional story. 

Pit ponies present us with another problem, but I will 
avoid the issue except to express the hope that we shall 
one day see them racing under national colours. 

And with that pious aspiration, friends, I will leave you. 
But you yourselves must go on talking. When next you 
put a lump of coal on the fire let your mind go back to the 
swamps that gave it birth. And then, because exercise is 
good for you, let your mind race forward to nationalization 
and beyond. Hop. 


° ° 


This Week’s Metaphor 
“Many difficulties were encountered in setting the party on its 
way—in 1919—a plethora of bureaucratic cooks making heavy 
weather with a soup which a Thomas of the tribe would have taken 
in his stride; but the unhappy men at last set out.” 
Letter in weekly paper. 
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Release of Temporary Staff 


HE war having ended, I am anxious to secure release 

from the work to which early in the war I have been 

transferred, in order that I may return to my previous 
occupation. In view of the outstanding skill which I have 
displayed in my war work, however, it is clear that the 
Appropriate Authority will be most reluctant to consent 
to my release. 

I must seek an interview with the Appropriate Authority, 
but first I must decide what I will say when I am admitted 
to his presence. 

After reflection I decide that I will make it clear that it 
is not on my own account but in the interest of others that 
I make my application. I refer to my aged grandparents 
who have no servant, my sister-in-law who has many 
children and: no nurse, our lawn which there is nobody 
to mow and our goats whom there is nobody to milk. 

I am not above admitting that of the story which I 
prepare to tell, some parts are more true than other parts: 





Just as I have the story ready and am prepared to crave 
an interview with the Appropriate Authority, so as to 
repeat the story to him, I am informed that the Appropriate 
Authority himself wishes me to call upon him. I make a 
note of this as a striking instance of coincidence. 

I have no doubt that the Appropriate Authority is 
preparing to congratulate me on the value of my work in 
the last five years and to explain to me that many more 
years must pass before I can reasonably expect that it 
will be possible for me to be spared. 

I am indeed lucky that my tale of hardship is already 
prepared. 

As soon as I am in the presence of the Appropriate 
Authority I begin to tell him the story of my aged grand- 
father and grandmother. It is clear that he is greatly 
impressed, for, before I get to my sister-in-law and her 
children, to say nothing of the goats, he says, “It is evident 
that it would be a great hardship for you to remain here 
any longer. When would you like to go? What about the 
end of next week ?”’ 

This is more than I have expected. I feel bound, there- 
fore, to express my regret for the grave inconvenience which 
he must suffer at losing so suddenly the services of one as 
highly skilled as myself. He smiles sadly. But he is 
not lacking in courage and states that he will no doubt 
survive the loss. 

He continues: “I am very busy; perhaps you would go 
into my secretary’s office. She will want to check certain 
details about you—your date of birth, for example, your 
religion and whether you have an official pass; there are 
certain formalities about your departure, you will under- 
stand.” 

The room of the secretary of the Appropriate Authority 
is empty, she no doubt being engaged in boiling the kettle 
for the Appropriate Authority’s cup of afternoon tea. 

To pass the time I read the papers on the secretary’s desk. 

On the top is a printed sheet. It is headed Disposal of 
Temporary Staff and is marked Most Highly Confidential. 

I read it. 

It states: Temporary staff should be discharged in inverse 
order of efficiency, opportunity being taken to discharge the 
most inefficient forthwith. 












































I breathe a sigh of relief. 
I am indeed fortunate to have secured my release before 
this new policy is put into effect. 
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“Something to do with the nationalization of railways, I expect.” 


Middle Eastern Pleasures 


A Memory of Fleshpots 


Though mutton fat’s a staple that you mustn’t 
overdo. 
The Syrian grapes in August, and their lamb-and-wheat 
kubbee, 

The mulberries of Lebanon, plucked bleeding from the tree! 
Iraq had dates and curries, and Persia caviare, 
And Palestine had decent wine, and Cyprus a cigar. 
Cyrene had chianti that the Wops left on the shelf .. . 
But give me Egypt’s mangoes, and keep the rest yourself! 


Ts Turks like sharkasseya, and I recommend it too, 


I remember, I remember the mangoes of Lahore, 

And I dare say that in Bombay they’re as before the 
war. 

Well, Egypt grows the Indian types, for fun, at Ismailia; 

But just you taste them out against the local Korashia! 


Great, fat, green, juicy, Peri-scented, fibreless and sweet, 

Fit nectar for the Princes of the Caliphate to eat. 

In Cairo in September, when the moon began to narrow, 

You could get them by the basketful from any coster’s 
barrow. 


You could have your Tigris duckshoots (forty brace to 
every gun) 

Or ski amid the cedars and the snows of Lebanon. 

You could watch Damascus belly-dancers, did you so desire, 

Or wander down millenia from Nineveh to Tyre. 

You could watch, or play, good cricket on the smooth 
Gezira green, 

Or see the Sphinx by moonlight with a pretty cipherene. 

You could take your pick of pleasures from history to gin... 

But I liked Egypt’s mangoes, with a bath to eat them in! 
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BY THE WAYSIDE 


“Is there any new order about fraternising with as?” 
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Impressions of Parliament 
Business Done 
Monday, August 20th.—House of Com- 
mons: A Statement on Foreign Poticy. 


Tuesday, August 21st.—House of Com- 
mons: A Statement on Trade. 

Wednesday, August 22nd.—House of 
Commons: A Statement on Peace. 

Thursday, August 23rd. — House of 
Commons: Ditto. 


Monday, August _20th—There is a 


story that when Mr. Gladstone was— 


Prime Minister he attended some 
solemn and dignified ceremony at 
Westminster Abbey, and that a 
dowager of the Old School, on being 
told the identity of the frock-coated 
and bewhiskered newcomer, anxiously 
exclaimed: ‘Oh, dear! I do hope he 
doesn’t make a disturbance!” 

Your scribe cannot help feeling that 
that is something of the attitude of 
mind in which the more orthodox 
Members of other parties approached 
the idea of a Labour Government in 
Britain. If so, they would have 
drawn great comfort from the speech 
Mr. Ernest Bevin, the new Foreign 
Secretary, made in the House of 
Commons to-day. For it might easily 
have been. made by Mr. ANTHONY 
EpEN, his Conservative predecessor. 

It would not give an accurate 
Impression of Parliament to say that 
the speech “went over big” (as our 
Transatlantic cousins have it) with the 
Foreign Secretary’s own supporters— 
but they did not say much—in public, 
at any rate. 

Mr. BEVIN is a courageous man, and 
it must have taken a good deal of 
courage to say some of the things he 
said. That Britain, for instance, did 
not favour the substitution of one form 
of totalitarianism (Left) for another 
(Right) in the smaller countries of 
Europe, and that Britain would do 
nothing to precipitate civil war in 
Spain. 

These two sentiments were received 
in specially stony silence on the Gov- 
ernment benches. But Mr. Brevi, in a 
speech that was rightly described by 
Conservative speakers as “masterly,” 
went steadily round the world, 
defining, in a few words, our attitude 
to each and every land, flicking a word 
of rebuke here, an encouragement 
there, but making it clear that Britain 
meant to lead in matters of foreign 
relations. 

It was a remarkable performance, 
even for a Minister who has often 
astonished the House by his bull- 
dogged determination and his swift 
grasp of complicated facts and situa- 
tions. 
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Mr. CHURCHILL, sitting on the front 
Opposition Bench (and well known 
to be a “fan” of Mr. Brvin’s), 
cheered loudly—and solo—more than 
once. Mr. BEVIN was so moved that 
on two occasions he spoke of him as 
“my right honourable—I mean the 
right honourable gentleman,” appar- 
ently thinking the use of the word 
“friend”? was not done these days. 

But .Mr. AntHony EpEN had no 
such inhibitions, and he frankly 
addressed Mr. Bevin as his right 
honourable friend, proclaiming that, 
in all the years of coalition (whatever 
impression any casual observer might 
have gained during the General Elec- 
tion period) he and Mr. Bevin had 





“IT am not unmindful of the heavy re- 
sponsibility. which rests on my shoulders.” 
The Foreign Secretary. 


never had a eross word—not on foreign 
affairs, anyway. The Foreign Secretary 
looked a trifle embarrassed, as though 
he half expected Mr. EDEN to demand 
support for their joint claim to some 
international Dunmow Flitch, but it 
all passed off happily. 

A great many maiden speeches were 
safely delivered, including one from 
Brigadier Firzroy MacLean, who has 
been a Member for years, but who has 
spent most of his time on a mission to 
Marshal Tito in Jugoslavia. 

Another notable maiden speaker 
was Mr. Micuart Foot, victor over 
Mr. Hore-Belisha in Devonport. He 
spoke well (even if still with the tang 
of the hustings), and Members liked 
the act of filial piety in which he 
mentioned Oliver Cromwell, lifelong 
hero of his father, Mr. Isaac Foot. 
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Yet another, Mr. LronarD CAL- 
LAGHAN, from Cardiff, has the Parlia- 
mentary manner that will ensure 
him a good hearing, coupled with 
thoughtful matter and good phrasing. 

And then Mr. Pamir Nog.-BakEr, 
the Minister of State, with.his perfec- 
tion of phrase and delivery, rounded 
off the evening’s debate, completing 
the rout of those (what do they know 
of England who only election addresses 
know?) who had expected a “dis- 
turbance,” 

The debate having been adjourned, 
Mr. CuuTER Epz, the Home Secretary, 
came into action, asking for the 
Second Reading of a Bill to let Service 
men stand for election to local auth- 
orities with a minimum of formality. 
Yes, said Mr. Witt1am GALLACHER, 
now leader of the Communist Party of 
two, but what is the good of their 
getting elected, if they are not at once 
released from the Forces to do their 
stuff as members of the aforesaid local 
authorities ? 

Such is the solidarity of the Scots, 
that Sir Witt1am Darina, bright 
blue Tory from Edinburgh, leaped 
fiercely, volubly, and very, very 
audibly, to Mr. GALLACHER’S support. 
Many Government supporters cheered 
the idea too. But Mr. EpE said 
“No!” and the Second Reading was 
given without a division. Great thing, 
Party discipline. 

Tuesday, August 21st—The House 
still has the appearance of a popular 
theatrical first-night, and people still 
sit on each other’s laps, eager to hear 
every word. Perhaps better still, Mr. 
CHURCHILL is still in his watchful place 
on the Opposition front bench. 

There are traces on the Labour 
benches of a certain traditional con- 
servative outlook (with a small c), for 
Wing-Commander GEOFFREY CooPER, 
a new Labour Member, made the 
customary attack on the Press and was 
rewarded with the customary cheers. 

Mr. Jack Lawson, the new War 
Minister, made his bow in that office 
—and ploughed through about fifty 
questions in record time and with the 
utmost good humour. 

Then the House got down to the 
business of the day, which was to 
talk about trade—conducted, curiously 
enough, in the absence of the President 
of the Board of Trade, Sir StarrorD 
Cripps. However, his deputies were 
Mr. Hucu Datrton, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Mr. HERBERT Morrt- 
son, Lord President of the Council, 
and two very excellent speeches they 
made. 

Mr. OLIveR LytTTELTON, the former 
President of the Board of Trade, 
opened the debate and went all 
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“Dad, may I use the magic carpet to-night?” 


surgical with complicated  similes 
about Britain’s industry being a patient 
entitled to know whether it was 
to be decapitated, suffer a major 
operation, or merely be put on a dietary 
regime. After quite a lot of what Mr. 
Robb Wilton calls ‘“argy-bargy,” Mr. 
LYTTELTON ended by commenting that 
he regarded this Government “‘as a 
very promising one.” 

The slightly puzzled cheers which 
this unexpected tribute drew from the 
Government benches were cut short 
when Mr. LytTELTON reminded the 
House that “promising” had more 
than one meaning. 

But Mr. Darron did very little 
promising when he got up to reply. 
In fact he warned everybody not to 
expect anything “extravagant” in the 
way of tax cuts—as if any of us would! 

Mr. CHURCHILL, who had_ been 
sitting quietly, his feet on the table, 
gave the Chancellor quite a heckling 
on the subject of nationalizing the 
Bank of England. But Mr. Datton 
said he would give further details 
later on. 

The honours of the debate went, 
without any question, to Mr. HERBERT 


Morrison, who wound up for the 
Government. Those who remembered 
the fruity exchanges between the two 
at the time of the General Election 
anticipated a few fireworks when they 
saw that Mr. CHURCHILL was again in 
his place as Leader of the Opposition. 

They are both bonny fighters, and 
when the Lord President was seen to 
pull out a few Press-cuttings everybody 
sat forward in eager anticipation. 

They were not disappointed. The 
two had a row which should surely 
have satisfied even the two newly- 
sworn Irish Members, who had stayed 
away from Parliament for the last ten 
years because Ireland is partitioned. 

When the battle had gone on for 
some time (mainly, it must be admitted, 
to the advantage of Mr. Morrison) 
Mr. CHURCHILL shouted something 
which could not be heard above the 
din and was mock-sternly rebuked by 
the Lord President with the remark: 
“You must learn to take it!” 

A really remarkable speech was 
rewarded with that rare Parliamentary 
prize—an “ovation.” Mr. CHURCHILL, 
record-holder in the matter of Par- 
liamentary ovations, beamed across 


sportingly as cheer after cheer rose 
from the Labour benches, and about 
half Labour’s 400 M.P.s seemed to 
be trying (all at once) to pat the Lord 
President on the back. 

This did not add noticeably to the 
order of the House, but it was all nice 
and friendly, so nobody minded. 

The address of thanks to the Kina 
was approved unanimously, and then 
Dr. MorGan sent us all home happy— 
if wondering—by complaining that 
“there was only one doctor’? on—the 
Kitchen Committee. 

Wednesday, 22nd August and 
Thursday, 23rd August.—The Charter 
of the World Security Conference 
prepared at the San Francisco meeting 
was discussed and after many hours 
of debate—a good deal of which was 
concerned with the future of the atom 
bomb—it was approved unanimously. 


° ° 


Suspended Animation 


‘““BLOTTING PAPER WILL NOT BE 
PROVIDED UNTIL THE PUBLIC STOPS 
TAKING IT AWAY.” 


Notice in village post-office. 
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“I’m hoping for release under Class B for reconstruction.” 


Little 


O you remember a little talk 
we had just before the declara- 
tion of the poll? 

Ido. Wasn’t I right ? 

You were indeed. I had an idea 
you might be, though not so right 
as all that. I was a bit right too. 
Remember what I said about the 
split votes? 

Yes. But you’re not going to prove, 
I hope, that nobody was really elected, 
and the Government's not really there ? 

Certainly not. But this is interest- 
ing. Do you know how many Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons were 
elected by a minority of the votes 
polled ? 

No idea. Thirty? Forty ? 

T make it one hundred and seventy 


Talks 


—including two or three two-member 
places. It’s rather a lot. : 

Is that so? But you’re not suggesting 
they were all 

Oh, no. They’re just about equally 
divided between the two big parties. 
In fact, I think the Conservatives have 
two or three more. 

Then all’s well. 

Well, no. Not if you look at the 
ether end. 

Which end ? 

The voter’s end. Let us take the 
case of Burbleton (West). The Con- 
servative (A) got nearly 18,000 votes. 
The Labour (B) man got nearly 16,000 
and the Liberal (C) nearly 10,000. 
The Conservative was elected. In 
Burbleton (North) on the other hand 
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Labour (A) got 10,266, the Conserva- 
tive (B) 10,055 and a Liberal (C) 3,287. 
The Labour man was elected. 

Jolly good show. 

Well, but is it? There were 170 
seats like that. What about the 
Frustrated Vote ? 

The what ? 

All the people who voted for C—or 
B. All the people who are saying to 
themselves, “My vote was wasted. If 
only I’d known—if I’d had a second 
choice—I’d have voted for B (or C) 
and perhaps got him in”. 

You can’t tell how the Liberals would 
have voted if there’d been no Liberal. 

No, but if you gave them a second 
choice you could. Have you any idea 
of the size of the Frustrated Vote? 

Not one. 

Well, I’ve taken the trouble to 


. count it. I went through all these 


results and added up the number of 
people who voted for B or C. 

What a job! 

It was. Well I made it 4,070,000— 
four million frustrated voters—four 
million electors who have done their 
duty and gone to the polls but fallen 
heavily between two stools. Four 
million who next time, perhaps, will 
take a lot of persuading to vote at all. 

Next time there'll be two parties only, 
and all this won’t matter. 

How do you know ? 

The Liberals are dead. The country’s 
decided it wants the two-party system. 

It’s all very well to say that. But 
suppose the Liberals refuse to be dead. 
They were said to be dead before the 
last election. But they popped out 
of the grave with 300 candidates. 
There’s nothing to prevent them 
doing it again. Perhaps a brand-new 
party will spring up. Then you'll 
have this trouble again. Next time 
there may be 6,000,000 Frustrated 
Voters. 

Well, what would you do about it? 

In single-seat constituencies, the 
Alternative Vote. One ballot—but 
you can mark your second preference. 
Then, at Burbleton (North) say, you 
would eliminate the Liberal (C), look 
at his papers and distribute them 
between A and B—either of whom 
might win. 

And in two-seated places, the—what 
is it ? 

Single Transferable Vote. 

I don't think the public are ever 
going to accept a system they don’t 
understand. I looked at some of the 
University results and couldn’t make 
head or tail of them. 

You can’t have tried very hard. 
And there’s no real reason why you 
should. Have you ever backed a 
horse to win? 
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Certainly. 

Did you ever make a safety-bet 
each-way as well? 

Yes. 

Could you describe to me exactly 
how the bookmaker makes his books, 
fixes and changes the odds, and so 
forth. 

No idea. It’s not necessary. 

Quite. I can switch on the wireless, 
or the electric light:, but I don’t 
expect to understand how it works. 
As for the people, in the age of dog- 
racing and football pools, you’ve only 
to tell them that if their animal comes 
in last they ’ll be allowed a second bet, 
and I fancy the intellectual confusion 
will not be great. . yoke 

'Yes, but they'll suspect there’s hanky- 
nim en 

I don’t know why. There’s no more 
danger of that than there is now. The 
counting’s public just the same, and 
the Returning Officer is responsible. 
The only people who have to do any 
arithmetic are the Returning Officer 
and his staff. What’s more, the 
working of the whole thing is published 
afterwards—which is more than can 
be said, I believe, of the football 

ools. 

I’m a bit dubious still. It seems a bit 
un-English. 

Like many other ‘“un-English” 
things, it’s done in Australia and other 
places all over the world. And I 
thought you were all for the inter- 
national notions, and all against the 
antiquated apparatus of our insular 
and discreditable past. 

Order ! Order! By the way—a point 
that puzzles me about your mouldy 


Single Transferable Vote—in two-seated’ 


constituencies like the Universities, 
wouldn’t it come to the same thing if 
every elector had two votes, as he has in 
the ordinary two-member constituency ? 
Then you wouldn't have all these com- 
plicated calculations. 

Why should the Vice-Chancellor of 
a great university be afraid of com- 
plicated calculations? But in answer 
to your question, it might, I think, in 
many cases, “come to the same 
thing”. The point is that, with that 
method, you have still no guarantee 
against the “split vote’’—election by 
a minority of the votes polled. In 
at least three two-member divisions 
you’ve got that now. 

Where ? ; 

No names, no pack-drill. By the 
way, what are your ideas about the 
reform of Parliamentary procedure ? 

Well, of course, we can’t be held up 
by obstruction. 

“Obstruction”? Obstruction is al- 
ready out of order. ‘‘A Member”’, as 
you will see in the Manual of Procedure, 
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“may not use his right of speech for 
the purpose of obstructing the business 
of the House”; and the Speaker will 
stop him if he does. Further, if a 
Member. “persists in irrelevance, or in 
tedious repetition either of his own 
arguments, or of the arguments used 
by other members in debate”, the 
Speaker may direct him “to dis- 
continue his speech ”’. 

Yes, that’s all very well. But it leaves 
a loophole for endless jaw. We haven’t 
the time—— ‘ 

In other words, by “obstruction” 
you mean “argument”? Your idea is 
that the Government should say what 
they want-to do, the Opposition should 
say “Jolly good show!” and the 


House-stould then adjourn? Is that. 


right ? 

No. But the people have spoken, and 
they expect us to do what we said we 
would—— =...., 

Pardon me, in your. sense, only 
about half the people have spoken! 
I haven’t got the figures here: but I 
believe that nearly 12,000,000 electors 
voted for your chaps, and more than 
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11,000,000 for Conservative and Liberal 
chaps. All these latter chaps have just 
as much right—and duty—to say 
what they, and their electors; think, 
as yours. -— His 

Yes, but we’ve got a majority of 200 
and a programme to carry out. 

All Governments have majorities; 
all Governments have programmes. 
And so far they have always. been 
helped and guided by criticism from 
the other side, protected from “‘ob- 
struction” by Mr., Speaker and the 
good sense of their. colleagues, who 
after all are not wild beasts but 
elected Members of Parliament like 
themselves. You have the power, it is 
perfectly true, to nationalize women 
as well as coal, if you like. I do not 
stiggest for a moment that you will do 


_ this: but, if you did, you would not 
‘surély regard a few brief speeches 


of deprecation from the Opposition 
benches as “obstruction”? . _ 
Everything's different now. 
I cannot iniagine why. | 
This is the time for deeds, not words. 
That’s what Hitler said. A.P.H. 


° 


Orderly Corporal Reports 


IR,—I, 2594111 Acting Unpaid 

Local Lance-Corporal Smith- 

Featherstone, submit this my 
report of what befell on the night of 
August 16th when Private Cholmond- 
ley fell through the cook-house roof in 
pursuit of his military duties. 

Upon the said night I was on my 
tour of duty, which extended from the 
canteen to the mess-room, when I 
observed Private Cholmondley in con- 
versation with Sergeant Sawyer and a 
long wire brush. From the ensuing 
conversation I deduced that. Sergeant 
Sawyer was telling Cholmondley what 
to do with the brush and that Chol- 
mondley seemed reluctant to com- 
ply. Discipline having at length pre- 
vailed, Cholmondley mounted the roof, 
inserted the bristle end inside a 
convenient flue, and proceeded to 
impart a reciprocal motion to the 
handle. 

After a few moments I observed 
Sergeant Sawyer leave the cook-house 
at a smart double and inform Chol- 
mondley that he had unfortunately 
inserted the brush into the wrong flue 
and had in fact ruined a boiler of 
cocoa. Cholmondley expressed his 
sincere regrets at this mishap and 
remarked that his heart bled for 
Sergeant Sawyer. He then withdrew 
the brush and commenced upon 
another target. 


A few moments later I was inside 
the cook-house sampling the ruined 
cocoa when I heard Private Chol- 
mondley addressing remarks of a 
personal nature to the chimney, brush, 
and an unspecified sergeant. He then, 
with much damage to H.M. property, 
precipitated himself smartly through 
the roof on to the floor, where he lay 
in a most unsoldierly and unmilitary 
manner. 

Upon being commanded to arise, 
Cholmondley suggested that his back 
might be broken, but this was not the 
case as he arose without ‘aid when the 
cookhouse was swilled down. 

I ordered Cholmondley to procure 
the brush, but this was not possible as 
the brush had fallen down the flue and 
the action of the flames had sadly 
reduced the area of bristles. I took 
the matter up with the C.Q.MS., 
who was most informative. He con- 
siderately marked the price of Brushes, 
bristle, handles, long, inte Cholmond- 
ley’s AB64 (Pt.2). 

I then left the scene and proceeded 
to the canteen, where I made this my 


report. 
Trusting that this meets with your 
approval, 
I am, sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
A. W. L. SmrrH-FEATHERSTONE 
(Acting Orderly Corporal). 








At the Play 





“For Cryine Out Loup” (STOLL) 


Wirn Mr. Jimmy Nervo and Mr. 
Teppy Knox in preposterous league, 
joy is ever unconfined. You cannot 
limit these comedians to the picture- 
frame: they must have liberty to range 
and swoop. Their clowning depends 
on sallies, physical as well as verbal. 
They are just as likely to bubble up 
in stalls or boxes as upon the stage, 
and the Stoll is a good theatre for the 
rover. Suddenly the aisle is full of 
noises: Mr. Nervo, for reasons of his 
own, is riding a donkey through the 
stalls. A moment or two later there is 
a harsh tumult in a box.. Here, once 
more, is Mr. NErvo, with Mr. Briiy 
CARYLL as his second, hurling insolent 
darts at the unhappy actor, Mr. 
Knox. Or, again, we have the firm 
of Nervo, Knox and CARYLL in 
ample-skirted horror as the cleaners 
who clump their way to the stage— 
Nervo and Knox choose the stalls 
route, inevitably—to assure us, in 
the fullness of time, that they were 
the first of the Cochran Young 
Ladies. This dame school, so 
withered and so wild in its attire, 
reminds us that although Christmas 
comes but once a year, pantomime 
humours can shake an audience as 
readily in mid-August as upon the 
moonstruck summit of Boxing 
Night. 

Nervo and Knox have never 
worried about the calendar. For 
them it must always be Crazy 
Week. 

They are fantastic decorators, 
glorying in the sudden interrup- 
tions, the romping and roaming, 
and the gang warfare of the 
Palladian era with its blithe comedy 
of bad manners. Their new revue 
is shaped for the pleasure of those 
who delight in swelling spirits and 
a tempest of knockabout. It is 
all lusty, slice - and - slice - again stuff 
with no hint of the taffeta phrase. 
Playgoers easily tired of the tongs and 
the bones will ignore this boisterous 
affair. Others ready to find release in 
a few hours of tumbling slap-bang will 
head for the Stoll in confident content. 
Let us say here that, in its lesser 
moments, as in the Cesar - and - 
Cleopatra episode which starts vaguely 
and gets nowhere, the revue is 
dolorous. At its best, as in some 
of the fooleries of that mock melo- 
drama (with interruptions), “ Hell-Fire 
Bridge,” it is the gustiest vaudeville. 
Whatever their material, NErRvo and 
Knox are always high spirits of the 
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British music-hall; in any situation 
Nervo’s broad and impudent grin 
is fadeless. 

Much of the revue, produced by Mr. 
VaL Guest and written by half a 
dozen authors, could fit into any 
variety bill. 

Thus Mr. Caryti (drunk and 
dithering) and Miss Hitpa Munpy 
(scornfully sober) rattle off a length 
of indifferent cross - talk; Mr. JosE 
MorENO, juggler and equilibrist, pre- 
serves the good companions manner 
by encouraging stalls and boxes to 
play ball with him ; and Mr. Victor 
Barna and Mr. ALEc Brook, who, 
by now, are seasoned variety per- 
formers, dart through a set of table- 
tennis at flashing speed (with typical 
and, for once, exasperating aid from 
the comics). For the usual geo- 
graphical number this revue chooses 























THE SHOT THAT REBOUNDED 


"ea oe ee ee ee Miss Eve Lister 
Captain Belcher. .... Mr. TEppy Knox 


Brazil, graced now by Lamar ‘and 
Rosita and no longer resting for its 
theatrical fame upon a line from 
Charley’s Aunt. 


So to the evening’s last turn and 
matters academic: Mr. Witt Hay, 
shining as a guest star with the boys 
of his ancient foundation. Mr. Hay 
and his three pupils—the clever, the 
insolent, and the wooden—are in 
eccentric session. Dr. Muffin—a man 
severe he is, and stern to view— 
remains a majestic example of martyr- 
dom, and (happily, we feel) no amount 
of educational reform can ever brush 
the bloom from St. Michael’s. J.C. T. 
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Mr. Bitty CaRYLL AND 
Mr. Jimmy NERVO 


The Trippers . 


“THe CrRCcLE OF CHALK” (ARTS) 


Few things could be less like the Stoll 
revue than this fairy-tale which comes 
to us now at two removes—it is a 
version of an adaptation—with all 
the flowers of speech and the amiable 
circumlocutions we expect from the 
willow-pattern theatre. Some may 
protest that it is too ornate; but, 
once we are used to the idiom, the 
play grows on us: we yield willingly 
to the rapid drama of the man- 
darin’s murder (by wife Number 
One who accuses wife Number 
Two), and to the excitements of 
the tragi-comic court scene, the 
journey to Peking, and that final 
judgment of Solomon at the 
Emperor’s palace. Mr. JAMES 
LAVER, who has based the piece on 
KLaBuND’s adaptation from the 
Chinese, can coax his phrases into 
a rippling movement; the play 
both looks and sounds well. Mr. 
CHRISTOPHER FRy’s production is 
gently pictorial, and at least two 
performances help to persuade us 
that the piece is the best China: 
Miss VIVIENNE BENNETT’S as the 
tea-garden girl who weds first a 
mandarin and then the Emperor, 
and Miss RosaMUND GREENWOOD’S 
as the venomous head wife whose 
end—it is delicately suggested—may 
be swift. Mr. RicHarD GOooLDEN has a 
cheerful evening as an unjust judge, 
and Mr. Perer Nose indulges gravely 
in crime as a legal gentleman who 
observes with some charm: “I am 
like a cushion upon which Life has 
lately been sitting.” &.%. &. 


° °o 


“Following the ceremony, a large number 
of guests attended the reception at Pattison’s 
café, shortly after which the happy pier 
left for a honeymoon in London.” 


Staffs. paper. 
One can have too much sea air. 
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N:: that Mankind has come of 
age, 

Isee that all the world’s a stage, 
Or Process, in one slow, supreme 
Prefabricated Building Scheme; 

In which, belovéd, you and I— 
Used as we are to poverty, 

Yet in imagination rich— 

Have our prefabricated niche, 
Where in prefabricated peace 

Our love may flourish, and increase, 
Like the reconstituted Vine 

Or dehydrated Eglantine; 

Till, to our eyes, the Past’ will seem 
But the prefabric of the dream 

Of a post-integrated Pro- 

letariat in embryo. 


Here, when the State’s (once Hipp’s 
and Hoare’s) 

Prefabricated household Stores 
Have done their worst, and latest, thing 
In mass-prefabricatering ; 
When I’ve de-atomized the drains, 
And you have swept the last remains 
Of the prefabricated chops 
From the asbestos table-tops; 


“All right, don’t push me!” 


A Pre-Vision of Peace 


or, The Shape of Springs to Come 


When all the forms and rubber stamps 

Are dealt with, and the Neon lamps 

Are lit, and the prefabrica- 

ted-tea-things have been cleared 
away, 

We'll sit; and in the pool of bright 

Prefabricated candle-light 

That fifty. Business Rush-lights pour 

On the prefabricated floor, 

Warmed by the Torridaire that heats 

Our laminated plastic sheets, 

I’ll watch upon your cheeks of 
snow 

The Technicolor come and go; 

Or photo-analyse the glints 

Of the prefabricated tints 

That chase each other unaware 

Through your prefabricated hair. 


Here, in this B.B.C.-girt spot, 
We'll muse upon our happy lot. 
Uninterrupted and at ease 
I’ll browse among my Schedule Bs, 
And you, in phantasy, will queue 
For calories, or interview 
Through televisionary eyes 
Prefabricated charladies : 


While from a radio concealed 

Behind the anti-death-ray-shield 

A sound-graph charts the price of hay 
In neutral Nicaragua, 

And to the metallurgic tones 

Of twelve Trianglo-Saxophones 
Twelve negroes croon a sweet, shrill, 


high, 
Prefabricated lullaby. 


Here, then, where we are called by 
Fate 

To love, my sweet prefabriKate— 
While all around Atomic Bombs 
Announce Pan-planetary Proms, 
And Rocket-guns dispatch to Mars 
Prefabricated Commissars— 
Since it is folly to resent 
Man’s progress, let us be content 
In our new Eden to commit 
(Since fruit must be preserved in it) 
No Sin that anyone could call, 
Or censure as, Original; 
Nor let no treason to the State 
Of our New Nature infiltrate 
Into our post-war-purchase-price 
Prefabricated Paradise. ; 
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“You've got to be twice as fit to get in the Air 
Force these days.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





A Varied Life 


Mr. MicHakEL Fyoprov, descended, he tells us in Death 
My Generation (JARROLDS, 12/6), from lazy and licentious 
Russian aristocrats on the father’s side, and from hard- 
working and virtuous American Puritans on the mother’s, 
has had a life which is unusually varied and restless even 
for these times. Born in 1910 in Tsarskoe Selo, near St. 
Petersburg, he passed his early years in great luxury. 
There were two nurses and two governesses for his brother 
and himself, “‘and plenty of peasant servants to clean us 
and feed us and drive us around in fine springy victorias 
drawn by high-stepping horses.” A few years later he 
was “an uncouth hard-boiled street urchin, talking in 
ugly New York slang.” On first reaching the States, in 
flight from the Revolution, his mother had earned a good 
deal of money in journalism, but as the Red scare died down 
her anti-Bolshevik propaganda ceased to be in demand, 
and the youthful MicHaEL became an office boy and a 
member of one of the numerous gangs of street-urchins in 
New York. This period is vividly described, with fewer 
attempts than elsewhere to romanticize himself, and with 
one moving episode of unreciprocated love for a girl to 
whom he wrote love-letters transcribed at a Public Library 
from Richard Steele’s, with such modifications of Steele’s 
eighteenth-century prose as seemed advisable. His mother, 


who was resourceful and had influential friends in several 
countries from the pre-Revolution times, managed at last 
to extricate herself and her children from New York. 
After some years in France the author, by this time a 
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marine engineer, settled in Penzance in time to be ruined 
by the great depression of 1930, for which he rather 
sweepingly blames President Hoover, apostrophizing him 
as follows: “You hornswoggled us, President Hoover, and 
for that we shall despise you and your kind for evermore.” 
Becoming a journalist, he went to Germany, where the 
Communist propaganda was, as he points out, indistin- 
guishable from the propaganda Hitler was shortly to issue. 
For example—‘‘A Socialist Germany will tear up the 
shameful Treaty of Versailles. . ... Only the coming Socialist 
Germany will give the oppressed German population in 
Austria, Alsace Lorraine, South Tyrol, etc., the possibility 
of attaching itself to Germany.” In due course, under the 
pressure of poverty and repeated disappointments, he 
himself became a Communist, and a member of the Daily 
Worker staff. During the war he was for a short time a 
master at a public school, where he recommended himself 
to his pupils (and, he believes, also to their parents) by 
using his position as “an uninhibited science master to 
initiate the boys into the facts of life.” We leave him on 
the Soviet War News, working for a closer understanding 
between Russia and Great Britain. H. K. 





Desert Sweat-Shops 


What Uncle Tom’s Cabin was to the slavery of the 
plantations—an indictment, and ultimately an end— 
Ill Fares the Land.(FaBeEr, 12/6) might be to our prostituted 
agriculture. In England, as Lord Portsmouth suggests 
in his preface to this momentous book, the concentration 
of control, the omnipotent sway of the cash crop, have not 
yet done their worst. In America, those who eat cheap 
processed food are eating “ruined homes, ruined lives and 
ruined soil”—but at least they know it. America has 
begun to defend her land and her farming families, and to 
take stock of her dispossessed countrymen. Cut down 
from its original 175,000 words—one would wish every one 
of them back!—here is a closely-argued strikingly-docu- 
mented view of the great American corporations and the 
underground railways that bring them their slave labour; 
migrant Mexicans, bankrupt ‘“‘Okies,” crop-sharers, shack- 
dwellers, penniless, diseased, homeless, hopeless men— 
men who eat rotten vegetables and decayed fruit that the 
towns may eat canned asparagus and tinned apricots. 
Here are sugar-beet politics and their repercussions in 
Congress. Here is the richest government-reclaimed land 
in Ohio left by onion-speculators to blowing dust and 
ghost towns. Palliatives, Mr. C. McWiLLiaMs maintains, 
are useless; for, unluckily for mechanization and ‘“‘chem- 
urgy,” industry is not agriculture. H. P. E. 





Another “ Cliché Expert” 


Seldom does the title of a funny book bear scrutiny; 
Crazy Like a Fox (HEINEMANN, 8/6), the title of a very 
funny book indeed, is almost unique in meaning what it 
says. Readers of the New Yorker in this country have for 
many years pined for a collection of the work of Mr. 8. J. 
PERELMAN, and this volume, bringing together some forty- 
five of his characteristic pieces, makes it notably clear that 
although he is “crazy” he is “crazy like a fox”—crazy 
with a purpose, crazy with very great cunning. On the 
surface, many of these essays and stories read for the most 
part like the wildest nonsense; but each is seen on examina- 
tion to be designed to make you realize that an even wilder 
nonsense informs the ostensibly serious phenomena with 
which it deals, and the sentimental or pompous clichés 
with which “serious” writers habitually pad them. 
Clichés in fact are Mr. PERELMAN’s stock-in-trade, but he 
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uses them as it were at one remove, subtly undermining 
the reader’s habit of acceptance by mounting every one 
in a ludicrously unsuitable context. For the reader at all 
susceptible to them, nothing funnier than the effects Mr. 
PERELMAN obtains in this way could be done with print; 
but one has to admit that there are readers, and plenty of 
them, deficient in that kind of sense. These unfortunates 
are hereby warned that Crazy Like a Fox will either 
leave them unmoved, or upset them by incomprehensibly 
ridiculing everything they take seriously. R. M. 


Technocracy Takes Charge. 


That Hideous Strength (LANE, 9/6) is Mr. C. S. LEwis’s 
Abolition of Man in the guise of a novel; a novel, by reason 
of its atrocious implications, of outstanding spiritual 
importance. Here, speeded up in imagination, as the 
atomic bomb has speeded it up in fact, is the death-grapple 
of technocracy—and the Devil, with nature—and nature’s 
God. Here is “hygiene’s” effort to sterilize all germs— 
even the germ of life. You need not have mastered 
Dr. Ransom’s previous history before embarking on this, 
its epic finale. The present book opens with ironic ease 
in a small university whose technicians are in the act of 
overthrowing its humanists. An ordinary little sociologist 
and his ordinary careerist wife’ find themselves unwittingly 
sucked into a spiritual maelstrom when the university is 
bought up by N.I.C.E., “the first-fruits of that constructive 


fusion between State and laboratory on which so many | 


thoughtful people base their hopes of a better world.” 
Behind N.I.C.E. are the powers of darkness. Behind Dr. 
Ransom and a handful of Christians are God and his Angels. 
In everything created this opposition is manifest; but it 
is Mr. Lewis’s triumph to have shown, with shattering 
credibility, how the pitiful little souls of Jane and Mark 
Shaddock became the apocalyptic battlefield of Heaven 
and Hell. H. P. E. 


The Lyons Mail 


In his introduction to The Lyons Mail (MretTuuEn, 8/6) 
Sir CHARLES Oman tells how, in search of a distraction 
from domestic and national anxieties, he devoted his 
leisure during the fifth year of the war to “a small and 
definite piece of historical investigation,” the problem of 
the Lyons Mail affair. In 1796 the Lyons Mail, which was 
carrying a large sum of money for Bonaparte’s Italian 
campaign, was stopped a little way out of Paris, the courier 
and postilion were killed, and the seven millions of assignat- 
notes for the Army of Italy carried off. The main problem, 
which has never been finally settled, is whether the crime 
was organized by Dubosc, an habitual criminal, or by 
Lesurques, a dubious character whom the police summed 
up as ‘“‘sans état a Paris et d’une existence problematique.” 
Physically, the two men were much alike, and hence much 
of the confusion, complicated by endless perjury, in which 
the case was involved. It is a chaotic story, and though 
Sir CHARLES Oman threads the maze with great skill and 
patience, the crime itself is too sordid and impersonal to 
reconcile the reader to its innumerable side-issues. Both 
Lesurques and Dubosc were guillotined, and either, or even 
both, may have been innocent of this particular crime; 
but that is all which can be said on their behalf. More 
interesting than the relation to the crime of Dubosc or 
Lesurques, is the pertinacity with which the widow, 
daughter and grandson of Lesurques petitioned succeeding 
governments to rehabilitate his memory, and, while failing 
in their main object, succeeded in extracting more than 
half a million francs as compensation for the property he 
had forfeited as a convicted criminal. H. K. 
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Four-and-Six Return 


There are (and this is not counting every piece of grass- 
grown land inhabited by sea-birds and, perhaps, a light- 
house-keeper) at least four hundred and 'fifty- three islands, 
that conform to a certain acreage, round our coasts. In 
his book, Islands Round Britain (Cotuins, 4/6), Mr. R. M. 
Lockey tells us about many of them with such zest that 
we can pander to the dreams of our childhood, and throw 
our minds across water to wallow in enchantment without 
inconvenience. He is good throughout, but at his best 
when dealing with the north and the past. It is pleasant 
to read that in 1700 there were five families in North 
Ronay “perfectly ignorant of most of the vices abounding 
in the world, and having an agreeable and hospitable 
temper for all strangers.” Perhaps this trust killed them, 
for invading rats ate their corn, a sailor stole their bull and 
they did not survive the double disaster. At St. Kilda, 
rent was paid in puffins and feathers, and fishhooks, lost by 
wealthier fishermen, were taken from the stomachs of 
gannets by islanders who had no need of money. In 1548, 
gannets also helped the garrison of the Bass Rock by dis- 
gorging quantities of almost fresh fish. The islands round 
Ireland are almost as primitive and legend-ridden. From 
the crest of Great Blasket ‘‘you will see the Skelligs, white 
with sea-birds, standing like two clipper ships becalmed in 
full sail on the edge of the Southern horizon,” while on an 
off-islet of the Blaskets, Padrig O’Dala makes oars and 
builds a violin between fishing tides. Mr. Lockiry has 
good things to say of the islands off Wales, particularly 
Caldey, where there are no rates or taxes and the Trappists 
maintain the public services and the ferry. In comparison 
the English islands seem dullish though hospitable. The 
maps and engravings add much to the book’s value. 

B. E. B. 
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“I always keep one room ready for any friend that might drop in unexpectedly.” 


N jour Green said to me, “Do 
you know what’s the matter 
with you, young Smith?” 

“Tf you want the truth, Green,” I 
said, “I more often wonder what isn’t.” 

“Oh, come,” he said, “no one is as 
bad as all that. Even murderers are 
kind to dogs.” 

“That’s true,” I said, “and once I 
saw our Maths. master moving a worm 
off a pavement to a safer place.” 

Note. This is true. When I told 
him I thort it was desent of him he said 
“Why?” and I said “Well, sir, most 
poeple don’t think about worms,” and 
he said ‘Don’t be rediculous, Smith, 
what I was thinking about was how 
unpleasant it is when one treds on 
them,” but I knew better becorse I 


My Soljier Friend 
By Smith Minor 


hapened to of been studying him lately 
and had found out that he hates 
getting praise even more than giving 
it, so he was only hiding his light under 
a butchel. End of note about the 
Maths. Master, and, as they say on 
the wireless, we are now back with 
Green. 

“Well, anyway,” I said, “what is 
the matter with me?” 

“You have too many quear thorts,” 
he said. 

“You can’t stop them if they come,” 
I said. 

“T stop most of mine,” he said. 

“How?” I said. 


“There’s lots of ways,” he said. 


“One is to imajine you are on the top 
of a very high mountin looking down 


on yourself milions of miles below, and 
then what you were thinking about 
dosen’t seam to matter.” 

“That’s jolly hot,” I said, “but 
supose what you were thinking of dose 
matter, and anyway, Green, isn’t that 
a quear thort?” 

“T grant it may be,” he said, fairly. 

‘And besides,” I said, “if I stoped 
having what we are saying are quear 
thorts, what wuold be left?” 

“T see it was a mistake to begin 
this,” he said. 

Well, now I must tell you what made 
him begin it. In a way I seam to be 
writing this backwords, I’m sorry if it 
confuses you, it dose me a bit. Any- 
how, what started it was me saying to 
him, 
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“T wonder what that soljier I write 
to looks like?”* 

“He proberly wonders what you 
look like,” said Green. 

“T expeckt he dose,” I said, “and if 
he knew it might make a lot of 
diference.” 

“How cuold it make any diference *” 
he said. “Your letters wuold be the 
same.” 

“Yes, when I wrote them,” I said, 
“but not when he read them. You 
can’t get away from it, Green, faces 
are importent. For instanse, I don’t 
know what Homer looked like, it may 
be a good thing, but if he looked like, 
well, Hammond, I might like him a 
bit more.” . . 

“Wuold you like Hamlet more if 
Shakespear looked like Clark Gable?” 
he said. 

“No,” I said, “becorse (1) I don’t 
like Clark Gable’s face, (2) What’s 
wrong with his own, and (3) anyhow 
Shakespear is above faces, if you get 
what I mean.” 

(If Mr. Gable shuold read this I hope 
he won’t mind much, one’s got to be 
honest, and, mind you, I might be 
wrong.) 

“Yes, I get what you mean,” said 
Green. “You mean that as you’re 
not Shakespear, or even Homer, one 
shuold keap your face dark.” 

“I mightn’t of put it like that,” I 
said, ‘but that’s what I mean.” 

And then came the bit about quear 
thorts wich the gentel reader has 
alredy read, so I won’t give it all over 
again. 

Now, the day after the above con- 
versashun took place an extrordinery 
coyncidence hapened, becorse, lo! a 
postcard came from my soljier friend 
saying that he had got leave and that 
he wuold like to see me! 

“T have to change at your stashun 
to-morrow at 5.30 on my way home,” 
he said on the card, “and as I’ll have 
ten minits before my next train goes 
it wuold be nice if I cuold meat you on 
the platform.” 

It put me in a stue! Mind you, I 
don’t mean I didn’t want to see him, 
of corse I did, I’d what’s called 
adapted him, and he’d been all throuh 
North Africa and Italy, and he’d 
written a lot of his rather privit thorts 
to me once from a hospital. In fact, 
in a way, we'd got what you might call 
almost intermit jest by writing, and I 
liked his letters so much that I kept 
them in a speshul drawer with my good 
reports (when I get them) and my 
stoughed white mouse. (It was my 
favorite mouse, so when it died, I had 
it stoughed.) But the question was, 





*I write to one. Avther. 
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when we met en personne, wuold we be 
able to keap it up? 

“YT don’t supose you’d go in my 
place?” I said to Green. ‘“ You’d be 
more interesting.” 

“Do you mean, pretend to be you?” 
said Green, a bit agharst. 

“No, that wuoldn’t be honest,” I 
said, “but jest. to give him a better 
time. After all, when you think how 
they look forward to their leave, you 
don’t want to make them waist even 
ten minits.” ' 

But Green said, “No, young Smith, 
he’s asked for you, and so for better 
or worse he’ll have to have you.”. 

Of corse, he was right, you cuoldn’t 
get away from it. 

Well, came the day, and after I’d 
got to the stashun,. came the train, 
= about fifty soljiers tumbling out 
of it, 


“All sworming forth like summer 
flies 
Of every shape and every size,” 


and I wondered how ever I was going 
to spot wich one was mine. . I went up 
to five large ones who looked something 
like what I thort mine might be going 
to look like, but when I asked them if 
they were Corpral Jones, that being 
the name of my one, they all of them 
weren't. 

Then I thort I’d better try a diferent 
kind, and I went up to a small soljier 
like a piano-tuner, only healthier, who 
seamed to be looking about him, and 
I said, 

“Excuse me, but are you Corpral 
Jones?” 

“Yes, I am,” he said, and I got a 
bit of a shock. 

Mind you, he must of been getting 
one, too, and I don’t want you to 
think there was anything wrong with 
him. It was jest that he was, well, 
diferent to what I’d imajined. I’d 
expeckted him to be a biggish sort of 
person with a moostach and things. 
But, anyhow, one’s got to remember, 
the smaller one is the better it is the 
father one gets. 

“T’m Smith Minor,” I said. 

“Well, well, well,” he said. 

“Yes, and here are some cigarets,” 
I said. 

““What, the whole box?” he said. 

“Yes,” I said. ‘“They’re from 
Green, too. As a matter of fact, it 
was his idea, thouh mind you I might 
of thort of it if he hadn’t. Wuold you 
like a drink?” 

“T say, aren’t you the boy?” he said. 
“Do mites like chease?”’ 

“One hopes so,” I said. 

“Why?” he said. 

“‘Becorse they’re in it,” I said. “It 
wuold be awful to be surounded all 


your life by something you hate. 
they may come out sometimes.” 

“Who?” he said. 

“The mites,” I said. 

“Oh,” he said. “Well, I wuoldn’t 
mind being surounded all my life by 
beer, but is there time for any now?” 

“T don’t think so,” I said. 

“Why not?” he said. 

“Becorse here’s your next train,” I 
said, ‘‘and I don’t expeckt. you want to 
miss it.” 

In case any reader has timed the 
above conversashun and has seen that 
it did not take nearly ten minits, I had 
better explane that (1) some of the 
time was taken up in finding Corpral 
Jones ; (2) the first train was a bit late; 
and (3) the second train was a bit early. 

Well, there wasn’t time to talk about 
anything else, even if we cuold of 
thort of it, so then he said, “Well, 
thank you, Smith Minor,” and I said, 
“Not at all, Corpral Jones,”. and he 
said, ‘‘Oh, and thank Green, too,” and 
I said, ‘I will,” and then he got in the 
next train with the fifty others, and I 
waived to him, and all the fifty waived 
back. 

I wonder if the reader feals a little 
disapointed, like I tried hard not to 
feal on the way back? You see, it did 
realy seam as if there had been some- 
thing in what I had said to Green (see 
back, to see what I said), and that now 
Corpral Jones. and I had seen each 
other our letters wuoldn’t be the same. 
There was nothing really wrong with 
our conversashun, if you read it 
throuh again you'll agree, but, well, 
somehow I went to bed fealing un peu 
depressed. 

And then next day came another 
postcard from Corpral Jones, and it 
said, 

“Hope you didn’t turn up at the 
stashun, old son, I missed that train, 
and the next one went right throuh 
without stoping! Never mind, we'll 
meat some day, perhaps when I come 
back next time after finishing the job, 
and meanwhile we’ll keap on writing!”’ 

Golly! Was I bucked! 
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Casting Doubt 


I AM all of a twitter 

To know who will prove to be the 
ultimate Atom-splitter: 

Paul Muni 

Or Mickey Rooney. 


Still, 


° ° 


Near Enough 
“*You are not old.’ Andrea’s eyes flashed. 
Her eyes were blue, and matched her brief 
scarlet bathing suit.” 
Story in women’s magazine. 








Netherlands Notes 


IR Transport Command is fault- 
lessly polite and considerate, 
but firm, especially with 

civilians like ourselves. Jan and I 
have passed all our tests, such as 
knowing our full names without refer- 
ring to our passports, and drinking 
coffee, and remembering when and 
where we were born, and eating buns 
when told to, and giving our home 
addresses without hesitation, and 
drinking our nice tea, and signing our 
names the same way each time, and 
doing the right thing about our safety 
straps, and eating our two pieces of 
cake, our three sandwiches and our four 
sausage rolls during the flight across. 
We have touched down at Valkenberg 
at last. Some of our fellow passengers 
blench at the sight of the coffee and 
cheese straws in the marquee at the 
airfield, but Air Transport Command 
is watching us and we are subject to 
their discipline until we reach The 
Hague, so we face up to it bravely. 

When they have satisfied themselves 
that we have not tried to dodge eating 
anything and that we still remember 
our names and our heights, we are 
driven in a bus to The Hague. There is 
nothing to eat on the bus, probably 
because we have behaved ourselves and 
are now regarded as trusties. At The 
Hague, after a last try at catching us 
out over our ages, they let us free. 
I think they rather admire us. 

In the lobby of the Air Transport 
Centre a civilian waiter asks us if we 
will have a cup of coffee. We whimper 
a bit but we dare not refuse as our 
spirit is broken and we think he may be 
a spy. 

He is very chatty and tells us that 
it is bad war-time substitute coffee 
and will be one-guilder-fifty, or 
three shillings. While Jan is fumbling 
with the Dutch money I offer the 
waiter a cigarette. He thanks us 
profusely and offers us fifty cents 
change. 

It is the kind of coffee that English 
suburban housewives have been trying 
to make for generations, but without 
success, probably because they cannot 
get the right kind of soap. The waiter 
attributes most of the taste to tulip- 
bulb juice. He denies that there are 
boiled boots in it, as these are in very 
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at the hotel when we try to put 
through a telephone call. They offer 
us the choice of an ordinary call or a 
priority call at five times the price. 
Regardless of cost, we plump for a 
priority. They say that we are wise, 
as it generally saves several days. 

When we inquire about an alterna- 
tive means of communication they 
offer us a couple of bicycles. They 
say that after the first fifty kilometres 
or so we will get quite used to riding 
without tyres and will hardly miss 
them at all. We will find it a great 
boon to be relieved of the gnawing 
fear of punctures. Or, if we can afford 
a couple of cigarettes, one of the 
resistance men will take a message 
for us. 

While we are waiting Jan remembers 
the address of a nearby friend. On the 
way there we remind ourselves that 
Holland is still practically a starving 
country and that we must not accept 
hospitality. 

Jan’s friend is delighted to see us. 
He is most apologetic about the drink 
position, but it seems that in the last 
months of the occupation it was 
practically impossible to steal back 
any whisky or gin from the Germans, 
and he can offer only champagne or 
cognac. 

As a merchant of some standing he 
is very optimistic about the future. 
Some of his younger people are even 
talking about doing business again 
later. He thinks, however, that the 
basic economic problem will not be 
solved until the cigarette-guilder rate 
of exchange has been pegged. He 
explains that in some parts of the 
country there are troops of the 
dumber sort who will let quite 
smokable cigarettes go for as little as 
seventy-five cents apiece, and this 
leads to instability and __ financial 
uncertainty, so that some of the most 
prosperous and responsible citizens— 
men worth 100,000 gaspers or more— 
are thinking of giving up smoking and 
buying the country back. 

I am embarrassed about having to 
drink cognac, and when they insist I 
say “Juist een vinger.” I am very 
pleased with this, as I think it is 
correct Dutch. Also, I find that they 
measure with the finger vertical, 
which is a good fault. 

Jan’s friend is full of questions about 
war-time life in England. When we 
show him a ration book he calls in his 
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She says that it would take her a week 
or two to turn them out in large 
quantities, and maybe longer now that 
there are no Germans to steal the right 
kind of paper from. For the same 
reason she cannot quote a firm price. 
It appears that she and the local 
pastor were far and away the best 
forgers of German official documents 
for miles round. Jan’s friend says 
that she is rather bitter about the 
liberation as there is practicaliy no 
call for forgery among respectable 
people now, and she feels that she 
is an old woman whose life-work is 
over. 

The car has now arrived to pick us 
up. We compliment the driver on the 
speed which he is able to attain in this 
car and on these roads. He says 
modestly that it is not so difficult for 
him as he has the steering-wheel to 
hang on to. He says that everyone 
drives fast now, so as to get there 
before the puncture, and that, anyhow, 
this is not within thirty kilometres of 
the speed which he could get out of 
the car in the old days when it had 
equal-sized wheels. 

We are stopped by a picket of 
resistance men with Sten guns and 
armlets who examine our papers. 
Mine is the first British civilian pass- 
port that they have seen and they are 
inclined to admire it at length, but I 
show them my L.M.S. season and they 
apologize profusely, salute, and pass 
us through. Our driver says that we 
must not mind being held up by 
resistance men. They are mostly 
young fellows and dreamers, and it is 
difficult for them to understand why 
they are not encouraged to blow up 
bridges any more, even the B.B.C. 
having turned against them on this 
point. They will adjust themselves to 
the new conditions in due course, but 
in the meantime this is their only form 
of enjoyment. They are very good 
about it and hardly ever use their 
Stens. 

We have now reached our destina- 
tion. We thank our friend for his 
kindness in driving us, but he says 
that it has been a pleasure and not in 
the least inconvenient, as nowadays 
he does his work on Tuesdays. In fact 
if I will lend him my season-ticket for 
the evening and he can find a depot 
where they cannot speak English he 
will raise enough petrol to drive us 
about during the rest of our stay. 
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BACK TO 
THE LAND 


During the war years, Morlands Glastonburys 
have soared to great heights. On the feet of 
thousands of R.A.F. flyers the sheepskin-lined boots 
from Glastonbury have certainly hit the high spots. 


Now that peacetime approaches, Glastonburys 
will be landing once again—on your feet. Soon, 
instead of making vast quantities of flying boots for 
military purposes, we shall be making cosy sheep- 
skin-lined overshoes and boots for motoring (and 
civil flying?) and dainty bedroom slippers. 





We have a lot of new ideas. 


{ Glastenburus | 
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MORLANDS **"” 
GLASTONBURYS 
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The capital Sigma, 
in mathematics, is a symbol 
meaning ‘the sum of’ 


PHILIPS 





The Philips emblem, 
in everyday life is a symbol 
meaning the sum of expert design, 
’ skilled workmanship and good 
materials. 


PHILIPS 


- RADIO - X-RAY + COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
AND ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


LAMPS 


Ih 





























PHILIPS LAMPS LTD., CENTURY HQUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 (127K) 
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LINIA BELTS 


Made-to-order Linia Belts can 
only be supplied for customers 
who produce doctors’ certificates. 
1939 price and no purchase tax. 


A few standard sizes are in stock 
at our various branches. 1939 
price, plus purchase tax. 


Our Re-conditioning Service can 
make the Linia you have almost as 


good as new. Moderate charges. 


j. ROUSSEL LTD. 
179 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: Reg. 7570 


And at Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, etc. 












BUT ESCAPE CERTAIN 
for entire Family even from 
highest floor if Automatic DAVY GX 
is fitted. Average cost 
Send 1d. stamp for details. 
JOHN KERR & CO. (M/chr) LTD. 
Northwich, 15, Ches. 


DAVY Automatic FIRE ESCAPE “ 











Healthy dogs 
make good companions 


BOB MARTIN’ S 


Condition Powder Tablets 


\ keep dogs fit 
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Outstanding for perfect cooking, cleanliness, amazing 
fuel economy, ESSE Heat Storage Cookers can be 
combined with Waterheaters for constant hot 
water supply. 





THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY 
Proprietors: SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD., Estd. 1854. 
Head Office & Works : BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND. 
London Showrooms & Advisory Dept : 46 DAVIES ST., W.1. 
Also at LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH and GLASGOW. 








KEEP YOUR FEET RIGHT 


AND MEAL ALL YOUR SHIN TROUBLES QUIKKLy 






po ge Ld the —_ OINTMENT prepared from those 

jients which were prescribed by the 
Sonsulminc c cHE ISTS of our ‘rel time and 
fully endorsed by those of to-da: 
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RENOERSKIN HOMOCEA quickly penetrates and softens the skin. i helps 
litle WOUNDS and SORES and assists more serious SKIN 

AFFECTIONS. MANY THOUSANDS of people all over the 

WORLD use HOMOCEA every day of their lives and gain 

immense comfort from the protection it gives them. 


The man who shaves every morning and bas a TENDER SKIN 
rube a little HOMOCEA on hie face the night before. And what 
@ colossal amount of discomfort he saves himeelf! 


The ATHLETE The GOLFER The CYCLIST The men (and 
women too) who have to walk to the Station every morning. 
The SOLDIER The MUNITION WORKER The POSTMAN  "YCHAGESS 
The POLICEMAN. The WOMAN WHO HOLES HER = 
STOCKINGS AT THE HEEL because of a bit of hard skin. 


ALL THESE AND MANY MORE need HOMOCEA and they 
can it and test it without any risk. See the guarantee on 
Pry Cri Lawes, pecan ana ‘i id my MD<: 


HOMOCEA will generally prevent MOSQUITOES or MIDGES 
or BEES biting you if you smear it on your skin. If you 
neglect to do this and get bitten HOMOCEA will quickly relieve 
= in and heol the wound. See what Mr. W. Herrod-Hempeall 

AUTHORITY ON BEE KEEPING says about Homoces 
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Buy a tin from your Chemist or Store. Use it for any SKIN 
TROUBLE you have, and, if you are not satisfied, return the 
carton to the makers and the full amount of your money will be 
refunded without question or quibble. 


SUPPLIES ARE AVAILABLE AT THE CHEMISTS. 
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Li lulu kit shoot 
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RHEUMATISM 


Rheumatism—however mild your 
symptoms—exacts a merciless toll in 
pain and expense if not checked 
in time. Poisons and impurities in 
your system are usually the cause 
of rheumatic disorders. To get rid of 
these poisons, doctors recommend 
the drinking of mineral spa waters. 
But a visit to a spa involves time 
and expense that many people 
simply cannot afford these days. 


‘Alkia’ Saltrates may be described 
as a spa treatment in your own home. 
It contains the essential curative 
qualities of seven world - famous 
springs and has the same beneficial 
effect on the system at a fraction of 
the cost and without the in- 
convenience of travelling to an 
actual spa. A teaspoonful of ‘Alkia’ 
Saltrates in warm water before 
breakfast each morning soon relieves 
pain. ‘Taken regularly, this pleasant, 
effervescent drink dissolves impurities 
in the blood-stream and greatly 
assists the kidneys to eliminate 
them from the system, thus help- 
ing to prevent recurring attacks of 
rheumatism. 


A bottle of ‘Alkia’ Saltrates costs 
3/9 (inc. Purchase Tax). Get one 
from your chemist to-day and begin 
your spa treatment to-morrow 
morning. 














Now of War-time standard 


—NOVIO— 


will in peace-time return to its 
former pre-eminence as the most 











pertect Toilet Paper ever produced 
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€).. Why must I still stress the 
need for fuel efficiency in my 
works ? / «« Have you anything that will 
A...First, because the present help me? 
demands for coal exceed the A ..Yes. Study the Fuel Effi- 
supply. Second, ciency Bulletins, particularly 
fuel efficiency has a_per- those prepared for manage- 


manent economic advantage. ments and fuel watchers— 
especially Nos. 5, 7, 8 and 13. 


squandering any other valu- 
able raw material. 


because 


of ee How can I bring the need 
home to my staff? ©... Should I have copies of these 
A .. Impress on them that coal is Bulletins? I don’t know 
an industrial raw material. where to lay my hands on 
Rub it in that even if its heat 
and power is used in the form Al.. You can get a full list of 


of gas or electricity, they pl tue ge 
must no more dream of y 


- fs Fuel and Power, and copies 
wasting a single cubic foot are available free on demand. 
or unit than they would of 








6 ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FUEL AND POWER 
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Tight / 
be , 
Don’t worry, Clippie, he won’t let 
go once he’s got a hold. All our 
springs and pressings have just 


that extra stamina that modern 


conditions demand. 
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That / 
seorched earth policy 


It seems that farmers thought of the j in steel tubes to produce the 
Scorched Earth idea long before it tortuous looking thing you 
became a nuisance to Hitler. For see here. Being not only tube 
clearing away coarse grass, bracken / makers but tube manipulators 

too this wus child’s play to the 
Talbot-Stead Tube Co. 
but it meant another step forward 
We, and 


ready to 


and many unpleasant disease-bring- 
ing insects there’s nothing like a 
four foot roaring flame from the 
in scientific husbandry. 
tubes, are always 


Hauck Flame Gun. To vaporize /; 
the paraffin the inventors called / our 
burn up any new problem that you 
may present to us. 
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An Advertisement published by Tube Investments Limited for 
the TALBOT-STEAD TUBE COMPANY LTD., GREEN LANE, WALSALL 
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Oniy wishful thinking would expect ‘ peace and 


The 


transition from war to peace—from scarcity to 









plenty” to return soon after the ceasefire. 


plenty —is bound to take some time. Then you 
will see plenty of ‘Celanese’. With that in mind, 
what harm is there in a little wishful thinking 


about the ‘ Celanese’ of the future ? 
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What about this- 
for a change? 


Second only to the man who used ‘to 





tear old London telephone directories in | 

half at Charing Cross Road, Accles & | 

Pollock come pretty high in the list of | 

people who perform a useful service by 
doing what seems impossible to others. 

The intricate manipulated tube at the foot 

was made from the plain round tube above. 

The service it performs is to help in the T.K.S. De-icing 

System for aircraft. Working by skill, rather than 

brute force, Accles & Pollock have a knack with 

tubes which they have demonstrated time after time to 

the satisfaction of even the most critical industrial audiences. 


Seats for the post-war performance can now be reserved. 


© AGGLES and POLLOCK 


Makers and manipulators of seamless tubes in Stainless and other steels. 
Oldbury, Birmingham. 
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“this gift .... 
from the Gods”’ 


25/2/45. 
“Dear Sirs, 

On a recent operation in Burma in which my 
flotilla was engaged, we captured a small sampan, 
or native canoe, in which a Japanese had vainly 
attempted to make his escape. On examining the 
contents of the kit in the canoe we found, to our 
surprise and delight, an unopened two-ounce tin 
of Barneys tobacco. 

As two other officers of this flotilla apart from 
myself are regular smokers of Barneys, this gift, 
which may be said to have come literally from 
the™‘Gods,’ didn’t last very long. However, I can 
assure you that it was thoroughly enjoyed, being 
in perfect condition. 

Yours truly, 
Lieut., R.I.N.V.R.” 


The originals of all testimony letters may be 
inspected at the Barneys Bureau, 24, Holborn, E.C.4 


PRIBUTE wo ) : wr - 
| Barneys 


*” Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full). 2/9$d. oz. 


() 





John Sinclair Ltd., Manufacturers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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